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@ EDITOR: Every man, with God’s promise in the pocket of his 
heart, has the right to be what he is as God’s man and to fulfill what God 
expects of him. Genuine love sees this man. It breaks down the middle 
wall of partition and looks upon every man as infinitely sacred. What 
he is and what he can be no man must desecrate. This is a test of love: 
does it respond in reverence to every man’s right to be2-—KyYLeE HaseEt- 
DEN, see page 3. 


@ PASTOR: We do not greet change with fear, but as disciples of 
our Lord Jesus Christ we must confront it with the outstretched arms 
of love. Only so can we follow our Master The church is not 
our church; it is the church of Jesus Christ or it is no church at all.— 
J. SHERRARD RICE, see page S. 


@ EVANGELIST: Let us take heed that we not shut our eyes to the 
sinful and unjust situations about us which compromise our claim 
to follow the Word of God If slavery sometimes justified divorce, 
does our “Southern way of life” sometimes justify injustice?-—WILLIAM 
E. Hii, Jr., see page 4. 


@ PHYSICIAN: The problem is not one of what I like but what I 
know to be right. I must not let my wishes determine my attitude 
toward my associates, my school, my church, or even my own family, 
but if I am true to the principles which I profess, then I must act 
according to those principle.—Haywoop N. HIt, see page 7. 


@ RADIO COMMENTATOR: To be really responsible, a Southern 
politician or businessman or editor or minister must accept what is 
almost certainly to them the bitter fact that desegregation is coming 
and that if moderates are silent, demagogues will dominate and the 
people will not be prepared for the inevitable—ROBERT ABERNATHY, 
see page 8. 


Race Relations Day in the Churchesofthe U.S.A... . . . . . . . . .. ... February 12 











Letters to the Editors 





Plea Is Made for Propositional Teaching 





Old Joe Is a Dead Horse 


We all chuckled over Dr. Foreman’s 
story in your January 16 issue about 
the parrot’s table blessing and the class 
up in the tree tops on the catechism. He 
makes it plain that a system of rote learn- 
ing, merely parroting answers, is sorely 
lacking in educational technique. Edu- 
cation for a generation has made that 
point plain. Interpretation and under- 
standing are vital. 

3ut who then does the parrot, Old Joe, 
represent? And why thus beat a dead 
horse? For the sad truth is that with 
intelligent technique in learning or not, 
only too few are bothering to learn or 
teach the catechism. People in families 
today too rarely learn it either by the 
“parrot” and “talking-doll” method or 
with intelligent understanding. Many chil- 
dren indeed never hear of it. Meantime 
children today continue to ask questions. 
And parents, whatever their response to 
these questions or their method, are there- 
by teaching, either faith or unfaith. It 
appears that theological dialogue in our 
homes is at a minimum. 

The General Assembly recurringly in- 
sists that our catechism be taught, and it 
seems that this insistence is inevitable in 
a non-episcopal church such ag ours oper- 
ating on the basis of a constitution of doc- 
trine and order. True enough modern edu- 
cational philosophy has discounted the 
catechetical method, but the current re- 
vived interest in theology. even by lay- 
men, and the evidences of a rethinking in 
recent years of some of the dogmas of 
educational method, suggest that we 
should rethink the values of this tech- 
nique which in the universal church since 
the earliest centuries, and more specifi- 
cally in the confessional churches of the 
Reformed tradition since the Reformation, 
has been found useful and necessary. 

The catechism—any catechism—be it 
remembered is but an elaboration of the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments. 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Sacraments, a 
minimum of doctrinal content for an 
ecumenical day. Here is obviously rele- 
vant material for use in our homes; the 
Board of Christian Education for years 
has consistently taken this position. 

A friend of mine, a Methodist Ph.D. 
teaching theology in one of their sem- 
inaries recently said to me: “You Pres- 
byterians have the best catechism ever 
written; why don’t you use it?” 

In his recent excellent book, The School 
of Faith (Harpers), Dr. Thomas F. Tor- 
rance of Edinburgh says: 


“There can be no question about the 
fact that the generations of people 
brought up on the Shorter Catechism, 
even though not otherwise highly edu- 
cated, had powers of intellectual and 
spiritual grasp which the ordinary man 
markedly lacks today. Whatever some 
educationalists may say the sheer suc- 
cess of catechetical instruction for sey- 
eral hundred years proclaims it to be 
one of the great educational achieve- 
ments of modern times.” 


Perhaps a “revised standard version” 
of this smallest of our standards or the 
creation of a new one after these 318 
years of use would help in our task of 
communication. After all a confessional 
church could well afford to express its 


faith in current terms; we are hardly in- 
volved here in a theory of verbal inspira- 
tion! Missionaries on every field are 
through necessity engaged in similar 
processes of verbal communication of the 
faith. 

Not for one moment would one sugzest 
that this technique and this alone can 
satisfy the requirements of family edu- 
eation. Far from it. This is but one 
method, though an important one. It 
takes its place with the daily contacts 
in the home, and the solution of situa- 
tions as they present themselves. Vital 
family education makes use of worship, 
stories, hymn-singing, discussions, read- 
ing, history, drama, art, poetry, recreation, 
group and racial contacts, sex understand- 
ing, camping or other experiences. It 
must all be planned as families desire. 
But Old Joe is not involved in this! 

Let me pose an observation in closing. 
The problem of studying or even memoriz- 
ing this little multum in parvo is not 
one that would bother the children; they 
love questions and answers, and they 
learn T.V. commercials, or anything else 
made interesting in two or three hear- 
ings; they even learn the multiplication 
tables; rather in this rushing preoccupied 
day, this seems to be an adult problem, 
one that lies squarely in the lap of those 
of us who are parents. Given an enthu- 
siastic movement on the part of the 
men and women of our church, both par- 
ents and other adults in the home, the 
children and teenagers there could be in- 
volved in an exciting theological dialogue, 
thus sharing this worthy statement in 
which their church in former years has 
attempted to put into words its faith. 

H. Kerr Taytor, Co-Director 
Office of Family Education 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation, Richmond, Va. 


No Time for Celebration 

(I plead) that you give neither 
aid nor comfort to the “Centennial Year” 
emphasis. 

This would be a wonderful time for re- 
dedication—Presbyterians east, west, 
north and south. But first let us bow our 
heads in shame and “sit in sackcloth and 
ashes” mourning over the fact that after 
100 years we are still following Grant 
and Lee. 

We were in Jacksonville, Florida, dur- 
ing the holidays when the city papers 
announced the program for the centennial] 
year. I wept in silence. Being a guest of 
the community I didn’t want to be con- 
sidered another Yankee agitator. Accord- 
ing to the press, on New Year’s Day all 
the Presbyterian Churches, U.S., were to 
join in having special services of dedica- 
tion to mark the new century. I know one 
church that didn’t. The minister did not 
mention it, but preached on the Twenty- 
third Psalm, followed by Holy Commun- 
ion. 

And the event is to be worldwide. God 
grant that the devoted missionaries of 
the Congo will not be called upon to ask 
the African Christians to glorify the di- 
vision. It is difficult for them to explain 
why Presbyterians and Baptists, etc. 

I am not speaking for the northern 
branch of Presbyterianism, but as an 
elder, in a small church, rotated. 

ErNEsT H. Moser. 
Stony Point, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 


NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); UPUSA to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to 
the National Council of Churches; WCC, to 
the World Council of Churches. 


FEBRUARY, 1961 

Bible Reading (UPUSA), Luke 9:18—14. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Lord Jesus, 
Think on Me. Synesius of Cyrene (375- 
430). Hymnbook 270. 

Feb. 1-Mar. 5, World Mission Season 
(U. 8.). 

Feb. 7-9, Annual Seminar, The Christian 
Farmer and His Government, NCC, 
Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 7-10, Churchmen’s National Seminar, 
Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 7-13, Boy Scout Week. Feb. 12, Boy 
Scout Sunday. 

Feb. 12, Race Relations Sunday, NCC. 

Feb. 13-14, POAU national conference, 
Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 15, Ash Wednesday. Lent begins. 
(Easter is Apr. 2.) 

Feb. 17, World Day of Prayer, NCC. 75th 
anniversary. 

Feb. 17-19, UPUSA area men’s meeting, 
New York. 

Feb. 19, Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
Sunday (UPUSA); Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students (NCC). 

Feb. 19-26, Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 22-23, NCC General Board, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Feb. 23, John Milton Society for the Blind, 
New York. 

Feb. 24-26, UPUSA area men’s meeting, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 5, Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial for World Missions (U.S.). 


MARCH, 1961 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), Jerusalem, the 
Golden. Bernard of Cluny, 12th century. 
Hymnbook 428. 

Bible Readings (UPUSA), 14—23:49. 

March emphasis (U. S.), Evangelism. 

March 6-10, Sprunt Lectures, Union Sem- 
inary, Richmond, Va.; Alumni luncheon, 
March 7. 

March 6-9, General Council, UPUSA, New 
York. 

March 12, One Great Hour of Sharing, 
Church World Service. 

March 17-19, Natl. Council UPUSA Men, 
Chicago. 

March 19, Camp Fire Girls Sunday. 

March 31, Good Friday. 


MODERATORS’ ITINERARIES : 


United Presbyterian, USA—Herman L. Tur- 
ner, 2461 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta 5, 














a. 

Feb. 7, Moderator’s Conference, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Feb. 12, Philadelphia, Pa., 
church, 250th anniversary. 

Feb. 13, Atlanta. 

Feb. 14, New York City. 

Feb. 16, Philadelphia, Pa., Board of Pen- 
sions. 

Feb. 17-19, New York, Natl. Council, UP: 
USA Men. 

Feb. 20, New York: Downtown Laymen’s 
Luncheon Club; p.m., Presbyterian stu- 
dents at Union Seminary. 

Feb. 21, Union Seminary, N. Y., chapel 
service; p.m., meeting sponsored by 
Philadelphia Presbytery’s Committee on 
Social Education and Action. 

Feb. 28, Moderator’s Conference, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Market Sa. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e THE CENTRAL CONPERENCE of the 
Methodist Church of Southern Asia is 
the third of the larger negotiating bodies 
in the plan of church union of Northern 
India and Pakistan to vote overwhelm- 
ingly in the affirmative. The union is 
considered “definitely nearer consumma- 
tion.” ... @ AN IsLAMIc mission center 
is to be established in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, for the spreading of Islam in 
French, German and English-speaking 
countries of Western Europe. ... e IN 
Cuicaco, Protestant and Roman Catholic 
clergymen have joined in an effort to 
persuade retail merchants to observe 
Sunday closing in seven South Cook 
County communities. ... e THE Na- 
TIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION, U.S.A., 
Inc. (Negro) has voted to aid the evicted 
Negro sharecroppers in Fayette and Hay- 
wood Counties, Tenn. ... e Bitty Gra- 
HAM, conducting a statewide crusade in 
Florida, was denied use of the Bok Sing- 
ing Tower in Lake Wales for Easter 
sunrise services. Justice Curtis Bok, of 
Philadelphia, of the American founda- 
tion operating the tower, said, “The 
whole spirit of the sanctuary would 
change if we had to face the para- 
phernalia of performance. It was estab- 
lished as a haven for those seeking soli- 
tude.”. . . e Some 2,000 Protestant and 
Orthodox women leaders around the 
world are engaged in a series of unique 
prayer fellowships in preparation for the 
75th anniversary observance of the World 
Day of Prayer, Feb. 17....e A CHURCH 
OF SWEDEN pastor has been fined 75 
crowns ($14.50) for failing in his duty 
because he refused to perform a second 
marriage for a divorced person. ... @ 
Tue U. S. Supreme Court has refused 
to review the conviction of a group of 
religious pacifists in New York who vio- 
lated the state’s civil defense law by 
femaining in a park when other citizens 
were ordered to take shelter in an air 
raid test... . e THE ScarspALE, N. Y., 
Golf Club has now ruled that its mem- 
bers can bring any guests they choose, 
following an Episcopal minister’s dis- 
ciplinary action against members of his 
congregation who barred or approved the 
barring of a young Jew from attending 
4 social function there (OuTLOOK, Jan. 
23)... . @ A CAMPAIGN to persuade the 
Kennedy administration to ship millions 
of tons of surplus grains to famine- 
stricken Red China has been launched 
by the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 











STATEMENT ADOPTED IN ATLANTA 


Atlanta Presbytery has adopted a re- 
studied statement dealing with the nature 
of the church with particular reference 
to the reception of other than white 
members into its fellowship. Considered 
twice before (OuTLOOK, Nov. 14, 1960), 
the statement, commended to sessions, fol- 
lows: 


“We affirm that: 


“1. The church should view the present 
racial crisis in our area as an occasion 
for humble self-examination and, as an op- 
portunity for a positive and relevant wit- 
ness to the Christian doctrine of man and 
of the essential nature of the church. The 
church should strive not simply to react 
to its environment, but to act with Chris- 
tian purpose and to speak with clarity to 
the issues of our time. 

“2. The church is by nature universal 
(catholic). The fellowship of believers in 
Christ transcends national, economic, eth- 
nic and racial distinctions and “includes 
all who make profession of their faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, together with their 
children.” (Book of Church Order, Par. 
12.) To discriminate against fellow-be- 
lievers and worshippers for reason of race 
or color, is to violate the very character 
of the church. 


“3. The church is Christ’s Body. Its life 


and action should be in obedience to His 
Headship and therefore must not simply 
reflect the cultural values of society. The 
church building is not merely the pos- 
session of men but the House of God, “a 
house of prayer for all people” (Isaiah 
56:6). We have therefore no scriptural 
warrant to exclude from the fellowship 
of worship, those whom the gospel in- 
cludes. 

“The Atlanta Presbytery recognizing 
that the session is the ruling body of the 
local church, prayerfully commends to 
our sessions, a consideration of the fore- 
going affirmations. 

“We believe that Presbyterian church- 
es should receive those who attend our 
worship services in the spirit of Christ 
without discriminatory treatment. 

“We strongly urge our officers and 
people not to allow the organized or 
planned nature of any “tests” of our 
churches to distract us from our respon- 
sibility to meet every test as Christians, 
eager to display the unique character of 
our fellowship.” 


After study, the presbytery declined to 
invite Negro Presbyterian churches in the 
Atlanta area into its membership but 
invited ministers and elders to attend as 
“visiting brethren” and will continue the 


(Continued on page 7) 


@ For Race Relations Day, February 12 


“Let Love Be Genuine’ 


“Let love be genuine; hate what is evil, 
hold fast to what is good; love one an- 
other with brotherly affection; outdo one 
another in showing honor.’’-—Romans 
12:9 


HE APOSTLE said, “Let love be 

genuine.” Indeed so! If love be not 
be genuine, it is nothing. To be genuine 
is to be pure, true, authentic. Thus Paul 
is saying, “Let love be itself; let there be 
in it no pretense . . .,-nothing alien to 
what it is; let love be love.” 

But how can we tell whether our love 
is genuine? From the several tests of 
love’s authenticity let us select two. 

Christian love is tested first by its ap- 
proach to three kinds of people: the love- 
less, the lovelorn, and the unlovable. 
Most of our loving flows toward another 
kind of people: those who love us, those 
who are idolized by the world, and those 
who through ties of kinship and kind 
draw us to them. When our love is no 
more than this, it never knows whether 
it is true love or not. “If you love those 
who love you,” said the Master, “what 
reward have you?” If you love those to 
whom the whole world flocks in adula- 


tion, what do you more than others? If 
you love only those in whose lives you 
live, do you not love them for the sake 
of yourself? 


Demonstrated by Jesus 


The love of God was demonstrated by 
Jesus. He loved the loveless—the callous 
soldiers who put him to death, the Sa- 
maritans who rejected him, the disciple 
who betrayed him, the men who coldly 
plotted his death. Such love is authentic. 
This is required of us. He loved the 
lovelorn—the tax collector, the woman 
taken in adultery, “the lost sheep of the 


Written by Kyle Haselden, managing editor 
of The Christian Century, and issued as 
the annual Race Relations Message of 
the National Council of Churches. 


house of Israel,” the stranger and the 
alien. In loving the social outcasts he 
revealed that he loved all people. This 
must be true of us. He loved the unlov- 
able—those whose repulsive filth and 
disease, dementia and wickedness offend- 
ed every aesthetic taste. This proved the 
genuineness of his love. This must be 
true of us. Christian love stands or falls 








by its response to the loveless, the love- 
lorn, and the unlovable. 

Second, the genuineness of Christian 
love is tested by its response to three ele- 
mental human needs which are not di- 
minished by race or culture; age or sex; 
intelligence or wealth; they are invari- 
able. How does love respond to these 
primary yearnings of all human life? 

The Bantu, the Chinese, and the 
Cuban speak for all men when they cry, 
“Give me the opportunity to have!” Mil- 
lions of people hunger for a fuller share 
of the good things of life. Every man has 
the right to have what is his as a man: 
food, shelter, clothing, work, health, play, 
beauty, knowledge. God has given him 
the right to these things and true love 
takes the form of justice as it confronts 
every man’s plea for what is his as a 
man. This is a test of love: does it re- 
spond in justice to the need and the right 
of all men to have what is theirs as men? 

The untouchables of India, refugees in 
many parts of the world, the migrants of 
America wandering from farm to farm, 
represent all men when they say, “I want 
in!” True love wills to grant every man 
his place in man’s estate; it honors his 
part in all realms of commonwealth and 
church. Every man struggles for dignity 
—for status and recognition, for a fuller 
meaning for both life and work. But in 
doing so love does not leave him alone. 
Love is communion; it is one soul pene- 
trating and identifying itself with an- 
other soul. It says in justice, “I am my 
brother’s neighbor,” but this is not 
enough. It says in kinship, “I am my 
brother’s brother;” but this is not the 
end. It must say in the communion of 
God’s love, “My brother and I are one.” 
This is a test of love: does it respond 
in communion with men who need to 
belong ? 


For Every Man 

People in every walk of life—-the busi- 
ness executive, persons who labor in of- 
fice, factory or field, as well as those of 
every race or color—speak for man in 
their expressed or muted yearning, “Let 
me be myself!” Every man, with God’s 
promise in the pocket of his heart, has 
the right to be what he is as God’s man 
and to fulfill what God expects of him. 
Genuine love sees this man. It breaks 
down the middle wall of partition and 
looks upon every man as infinitely sacred. 
What he is and what he can be no man 
must desecrate. This is a test of love: 
does it respond in reverence to every 
man’s right to be? 

“Let love be genuine!’”’ Indeed so! Let 
our society, our institutions as well as 
persons be tested by the genuineness of 
love. This is the basis of justice in hu- 
man relationships. When love is genu- 
ine, race or cultural background, age or 
sex, intelligence or wealth will not be a 
basis for separation. So let your love be 
genuine! 


, 
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@ A Presbyterian Session heard a member's request 


Granted: Another Wife 


By WILLIAM E. HILL, Jr. 


RESBYTERIAN SESSIONS in 

other days took their duties quite 
seriously, even at times granting divorces. 
A story was told at the Centennial Cele- 
bration of Mt. Zion Presbyterian Church 
near St. Charles, South Carolina, in 1909 
by Dr. Thomas R. English, a son of Mt. 
Zion who became professor at Union The- 
ological Seminary in Virginia. Reported 
by Donald M. Law of Aiken, South Cara- 
lina, a later son of that church, it is as 
follows: 


“Petitioning the Session of Mt. Zion for 
the right to remarry on that February 
day of 1826 was York, a Negro slave (as 
were more than half of the members of 
the church). He must have had grave 
forebodings when he appeared before those 
stern churchmen, for religious discipline 
was strict in those early days of Mt. Zion. 
Sessional minutes of a single meeting of 
that period state that the following Ne- 
gro members were admonished and sus- 
pended for irregularities in their Chris- 
tian character: Billy, the property of Hugh 
Wilson, for playing the violin where a 
party of Blacks were collected together; 
Arthur, the property of Robert Josey, for 
offering to sell eggs on the Sabbath; Binah 
and Cato, the property of Mrs. Mary Wil- 
son, for quarreling.” 


Members Were Suspended 

Law continues: “Not only were ten 
“Blacks” disciplined by Zion’s Session, 
but also the white members. For instance, 
a matron was indefinitely suspended from 
the church for gossiping and then deny- 
ing it. On another occasion, four ladies 
were brought before the Session and 
charged with ‘a want of filial affection 
towards their father, a violation of the 
fifth commandment.’ They were indef- 
initely suspended and the decision was 
announced to the congregation.” 

What happened to York’s petition is 
best told in the minutes themselves which 
state: 


“Ata meeting of the Session of Mt. Zion 
Church, held at the call of the moderator, 
February 5, 1826. ... The petition of York. 
servant of Mr. Thomas R. Witherspoon. 
was laid before them, which petition went 
to show that he, York, having been a mem- 
ber of Bethel Church (Williamsburg Dis- 
trict, South Carolina) had been separated 
from his wife by the removal of his mas- 
ter from that place four or five years 
back; and there being no prospect of their 
being united again as man and wife (as 
the wife is the property of minors, who 
can neither buy nor sell) praying there- 
fore to know whether in the judgment of 
the Session, he may take another wife 
without being guilty of the sin of adul- 
tery or forfeiting his membership in the 
church. Whereupon the Session, after due 
deliberation, having considered the pe 





MR. HILL gives his full time to evangelistic 
work. He lives in Hopewell, Va., where he 
was a pastor for 30 years. He was unaware 
of his brother’s article which appears in this 
issue on page 7. 


culiar position of Negroes in this coun. 
try, the length of time York has been sep- 
arated from his family, his orderly con- 
duct during that period, and the little 
prospect of their ever living together 
again, resolved unanimously, That in 
their opinion he may be permitted to take 
another wife.” 

It is interesting to see how seriously 
Sessions of that day took their responsi- 
bilities in the matter of discipline. That 
the church has at times sanctioned di- 
vorce under certain circumstances is 
nothing new. We do not in any sense 
encourage such action on the part of 
churches today, for things have gone so 
far that the church needs rather to be 
taking some action in the other direction. 


What Was Back of it? 


There is, however, a deeper lesson 
which comes from this story: namely, 
that the selfishness and greed of man’s 
heart is always bringing him into a com- 
promising situation where a solution of 
expediency is demanded, though it may 
be contrary to the will and purpose of 
God, as Christ so plainly pointed out to 
those who asked him about divorce when 
he said, “For the hardness of your hearts 
gave he you this command.” 


The deeper lesson for all of us, one 
which should produce a sense of shame 
in us of the white race, and especially 
those of us who are Christians and pride 
ourselves on the fact that our Southern 
brand of Christianity is the purest in the 
world—that our Christian forefathers 
should have allowed such a shameful sit- 
uation to arise, which separated by force 
a man from his lawfully married wife 
and so made expedient that divorce. Why 
did our forefathers, who were earnest 
Christians, allow such a situation to ex- 
ist? Why? To make money. Our Savior 
said, ‘Beware of covetousness,” and the 
Apostle Paul said, “The love of money is 
the root of all evil.” 

Let us take heed, in our day and gen- 
eration, that we not shut our eyes to the 
sinful and unjust situations about us 
which compromise our claim to follow 
the Word of God; lest in our mad rush 
to maintain our proud situation and line 
our own pockets with money, we too be 
guilty of the same sort of inconsistency. 
Here is a pertinent question: If slavery 
sometimes justified divorce, does our 
“Southern way of life” sometimes justify 
injustice ? 

*k * * 

e THE HyMn Society OF AMERICA 
(475 Riverside Dr., NYC 27) is sponsor- 
ing a new hymn competition on Christian 
marriage and family life. Deadline: Feb. 
15. 
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@ A pastor bares his heart to his congregation 


Challenge of the Negro to the Church 


HAT I AM ABOUT to share with 

you I feel I must say. It has been 
a burden on my heart for many years. 
I have wanted to talk with you about it 
before, but I did not feel we could do so 
until we knew one another, until we 
trusted one another, until we could ap- 
preciate the sincerity of our purpose, re- 
gardless perhaps of the differences in our 
views. What I am about to say may dis- 
turb many, it may hurt some whom we 
have come to call our closest friends, for 
a few it may even be regarded as a breach 
of trust. Of all these things I am most 
painfully aware. But I hope you will 
understand that I must speak; I could 
not remain as your pastor longer unless 
I did; certainly I could not sail under 
the banner of that beautiful expression of 
appreciation you made last week unless 
you knew my heart on these matters 
which are of such vital concern to us all 
today. 

Some of my colleagues in other parts 
of the General Assembly have not 
thought you would allow me this priv- 
ilege, and the highest compliment I can 
pay you is my belief that you will not 
only permit it, but will understand why 
I must say it. I want to talk to you a few 
minutes about “The Challenge of the 
Negro to the Southern Church.” 


A Personal Pilgrimage 


Perhaps I can best begin by taking you 
along some of the steps in my own per- 
sonal pilgrimage. It may interest you 
to know that this was the subject of my 
Master’s thesis at Princeton Seminary in 
1946. So, in a sense, this sermon is at 
least fourteen years old. But the thoughts 
behind it go back much further than that. 


I grew up in as deep a Southern tradi- 
tion as anyone of you. Although I was 
not born in South Carolina, I have felt 
at home here because I was born in Vir- 
ginia, and the two are so very much alike. 
My grandfather fought under Stonewall 
Jackson. He was one of the Liberty Hall 
volunteers, those young men of seventeen, 
who left college to join him in his vic- 
torious valley campaigns. I was raised 
in part by a Negro mammy. I do not 
remember her, but I will never forget 
Mary, our cook for so many years. 
“Shucks, Mr. Sherrard, you ain’t et 
enough to feed a bird. How you evah 
gonna grow up to be a somebody,” as she 
heaped my plate full of potatoes and 
black-eyed peas. Old Mary came to our 
wedding. She came to call on Mother 
when my brother died. “It’s hard,” she 





DR. RICE preached this sermon in the First 
church, Columbia, S. C., on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the first anniversary of his becoming 
pastor there. He was formerly in the First 
church, Tyler, Texas. 
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By J. SHERRARD RICE 


said, “but our loss is his gain.” I don’t 
know of any more beautiful words that 
were said at that time: “Our loss is his 
gain.”” I love the Negro, as you do—in 
that way which Southern white people 
have always loved him, a way that out- 
siders never can quite understand. 

And yet way back in my thinking I 
knew that something was wrong. I have 
no idea when or where I first realized it. 
Occasionally an event will stand out with 
particular vividness. I recall, for exam- 
ple, the great Presbyterian Youth Con- 
vention on World Missions held in At- 
lanta in about 1937. Thirty of us from 
Virginia rode the bus all night to attend. 
There were 1,200-1,400 young people 
present from all over the South. Through- 
out the meeting the words of the Great 
Commission were constantly before us: 
“Go ye... .’’ One afternoon four young 
people who were considering mission 
service spoke to us. One of the four was 
Louie Logan, who at that time was presi- 
dent of the young people of Snedecor Me- 
morial Synod (that was our Negro Syn- 
od; we don’t have it anymore). I do not 
remember what he said. He was going 
as a missionary to Africa, I believe, 
though he died before he ever achieved 
his dream. The next night when we were 
gathering at the bus station for our return 
trip, Louie was there. We stood around 
and talked to him. He was shy and quiet, 
but obviously he loved the Lord. When 
it came time to board the bus, I noticed 
he held back. After all of us had taken 
our places, he made his way down 
through the crowded aisles and took his 
seat at the back. Somehow as Louie pass- 
ed me a great deal of the idealism of that 
great convention passed away. For sev- 
eral hours that night, and many agoniz- 
ing times afterwards, I wondered if all 
our preachments were just so much eye- 
wash. 

One other incident stands out vividly. 
I was the “distinguished” professor of 
English Bible at our General Assembly’s 
Training School in Richmond. I went 
downtown one morning before my eleven 
o’clock class. Coming back I noticed all 
the seats at the front of the bus taken 
except one where a Negro woman was 
sitting. I could have taken the seat be- 
side her, but I didn’t. I remained stand- 
ing. In a moment the bus driver called 
out in a loud voice, “Get back into the 
back of the bus, nigger, and let the white 
man have a seat.’”’” Without a word she 
moved back; without a word I took my 
seat. I wanted to say something to her 
then, but didn’t. When I got off I went 
out the back door. I looked at her. With 
all my heart I wanted to say, “I’m 


sorry’; but I didn’t. Instead I went on 
to the Training School and taught my 
Bible class. It was from James, the sec- 
ond chapter, that passage which declares 
so forcibly that God is no respector of 
persons: “If ye fulfill the royal law 
according to the Scripture: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself, ye do well. 
But if ye have respect of persons, ye 
commit sin, and are convicted of the law 
as transgressors.” It was not easy to 
teach that day. I could not do it until 
I had told the class what had happened, 
and then I fear I said more than I had 
meant to say. 

These are only two isolated incidents 
which I have mentioned. All of us know 
of a thousand illustrations which give 
a kinder picture of our Southern way of 
life. But I share these two with you in 
the hope that you will see what an agony 
this has been for me through the years, 
and to try to draw out a little more into 
the light what may have been an agony 
for you as well. 


New Testament Witness 

Having said these things I want you 
to look with me at one of the most com- 
pelling stories in the New Testament. 
You may not agree with my interpreta- 
tion of it. You must search it for your- 
self. I do not stand before you today as 
one who has the answer, but simply as 
one who has a deep concern. To me it 
speaks with startling directness to the 
problems of the hour. It contains impli- 
cations which I am not certain I have 
the courage to face. But it also gives me 
great strength and courage to know that 
my problem is here in the New Testa- 
ment, and as I watch the Holy Spirit 
dealing with another man, he deals with 
me. I refer to Peter’s own version to the 
elders at Jerusalem of his vision at Joppa 
and its fruits. 

Peter and Paul were strikingly differ- 
ent men. Paul was smaller in stature, but 
he was far bigger in mind and in vision. 
When he was still a member of the Jew- 
ish Sanhedrin, he fought the Christian 
Church with all the intensity of his being. 
But when Jesus revealed to him on the 
Damascus Road the saving truth of the 
gospel, his mind seemed to have grasped 
the tremendous implications of the Chris- 
tian faith at once. When God said, “He 
is a chosen vessel unto me to bear my 
name before the Gentiles . . .,”” Paul the 
Jew was ready to go. 

But not Peter. His was a far different 
type of mind. All his life he had been 
a faithful Jew. The Jew had no dealings 
with the Gentiles, he did not worship 
with them, he did not eat with them; to 
the Jew they were dogs. He could not 
see with Paul that in Christ there can be 








no Jew or Gentile, no bond nor free, no 
male nor female—that in the Christian 
fellowship such distinctions have no 
meaning, that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, that Christ is all and in all. 

And so it was Peter, not Paul, who 
sat one day on the roof-top of Simon, 
the tanner, in Joppa. You remember the 
vision: as he sat in prayer, a sheet came 
down from heaven, full of all manner of 
meats that the Jew regarded as unclean. 
When the voice from heaven said, ‘Peter, 
take and eat,” it was with all the pride 
of the orthodox Jew that he said, “Not 
so, Lord, for nothing common or unclean 
hath at any time entered my mouth”’— 
only to hear the voice reply, “What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou com- 
mon.” Three times the vision was re- 
peated. The third time there was a knock 
on the door, and the messengers from 
Cornelius, the Gentile, were at the gate, 
beseeching him to come and preach the 
gospel. The lesson was unmistakable. 
Although this ran contrary to everything 
that Peter held dear, the amazing thing 
to me is that he did not argue, not even 
for a moment. He rose, he went, he 
preached, he baptized, apparently he re- 
mained with them for several days, eat- 
ing and having fellowship with them in 
their home. For, said he, in his moment 
of insight, “Of a truth, I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons.” 

Now this does not seem strange to us 
because we are Gentiles. The story has 
no meaning unless we can realize that 
Peter’s feelings toward them were every 
bit as great as any we might have toward 
any other part of God’s creation. Yet the 
moment Peter clearly saw the will of God, 
the barriers in his own heart dropped 
away. You recall that once he had denied 
his Lord three times. He would not do it 
again. I like to think of him as he stood 
before the Sanhedrin. They had beaten 
him, they had threatened to kill him if he 
continued to preach and teach in the name 
of Jesus Christ. He looked them in the 
eye and he said, “We must obey God 
rather than man.’”’ That took courage. 
But it took far more courage for him to 
confront the prejudices of his own heart 
and, at the word of God, sweep them 
aside saying, “Who was I that I could 
withstand God ?” 


Meaning Today 

Now, my friends, you ask me, What 
does this mean to us today ? I am quite 
frank to say to you that I do not know. 
I have not come with answers, but with 
concern. 





Peter was speaking in the church and 
to the church. The church was small in 
that day; it had no far-reaching influ- 
ence. Our problem in the South is in- 
volved in legal questions, political ques- 
tions, economic questions. Certainly I 
claim no competence or authority in these 
fields, and have no intention of doing so. 
But there are things here on which the 
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church must speak. These are matters of 
the heart; they affect our relationship to 
our fellowmen, and our faithfulness to 
God’s call. And these are certain things 
which seem to me to be very clear, which 
I would share with you today. 

The first one is that change is coming. 
Anyone who lulls you to sleep by telling 
you it is not, is not doing you any service, 
though only time can prove that that is 
true. We live in a changing world. Re- 
cently I found in my files a published 
article ten or fifteen years old in which 
someone had pointed out that the Negro 
in Africa had not established a nation 
or civilization there in all the years he 
had lived on that continent. And I could 
not help thinking how many nations have 
come into existence there in this one year 
alone—some in chaos like the Congo, to 
be sure; but others in quiet dignity, like 
Nigeria; and others, like Ghana, rapidly 
rising to places of international impor- 
tance. Changes are all around us in our 
world. And our own country is changing, 
too. 

The second thing I would share with 
you is that we need not face change with 
fear. As a matter of fact, if we are hon- 
est with history I think we would admit 
that the Christian gospel is at the heart 
of much of this change. If we deny that, 
we are taking sides with our bitterest 
enemies. What the Communists are say- 
ing over and over again is that Christi- 
anity is the opiate of the masses, that it 
is the defender of the status quo, that it 
has no concern for people and has never 
touched history in any relevant way; and 
that is a lie. It is true that Paul in his 
teaching counselled law and_ order: 
“Servants, be obedient to your masters.” 
But he also placed a time bomb at the 
very heart of society which has been go- 
ing off in a chain reaction and breaking 
the shackles of men from that day to this. 
The barrier that separated between Jew 
and Gentile was only the first one to fall. 
Since that time the gospel has lifted 
woman out of a place of servitude and 
given her the place of dignity which she 
occupies in Christian bonds today. It is 
the Christian gospel which has brought 
children out of the factories and set them 
to playing in the sunshine. One hundred 
years ago it would have been possible 
from this very pulpit to hear a sermon 
justifying slavery on the grounds of the 
Bible. Yet I am certain that everyone of 
us today recognizes that it was the Chris- 
tian gospel which broke those shackles, 
not only on the bodies, but also on the 
spirits of men. 

Yes, the gospel is at the heart of so 
much of our unrest today. When we 
stand, as I did a few weeks ago, and 
preach on a great text like Genesis 1:27 
—“So God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him, male 
and female created he them’”—you know, 
and I know, that that means not only the 
white man, but the black man as well. And 


the black man knows it too. That’s why 
today he holds his head high and walks 
proudly toward the sunrise. When we 
preach on the Great Commandment— 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and thy neighbor as 
thyself’—you know, and I know, that 
that means that somehow we must get 
communication re-established between 
white and black in our own community, 
and we must learn anew, daringly, crea- 
tively, what it means to love our neigh- 
bor in this particular context where we 
find ourselves, not just as the white man 
loves the “darky,”’ but as one man made 
in the image of God loves another. Chris- 
tianity is at the very heart of these things 
which so greatly disturb our life today. 


It Is His Church 

The third thing that I would share 
with you is my conviction that we do 
not greet change with fear, but that as 
disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ we 
must confront it with the outstretched 
arms of love. Only so can we follow our 
Master. You see, if the church were our 
church, we might be able to cower here 
behind these walls in fear, while the out- 
side world beats in upon us. But the 
church is not our church; it is the church 
of Jesus Christ or it is no church at all. 
It is Jesus who sent men forth on the 
highways and byways of life proclaiming 
the gospel : 

“Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” 

“My house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all nations.” 

“He is our peace, who hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition be- 
tween us.” 

“For as many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ. 
There is neither bond nor free. There 
is neither male nor female, for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” (Galatians 3:27- 
28) 

I do not know just what this means 
for you. I only pray that in whatever 
we confront together the Spirit of God 
may take possession of us, and, like 
Peter, we can say, “Who was I that 
I could withstand God ?” Long ago Jesus 
had called Peter into apostleship with 
two words, “Follow me.” That’s all I 
ask. Let’s not be afraid to go where Jesus 
goes before. 


NEW ZEALAND PRESBYTERIANS 
FACE PROBLEM OF INTEGRATION 

The Maori Synod of the New Zealand 
Presbyterian Church has asked that de- 
nomination to make its churches available 
to Maori congregations when not in use. 
A report to the church’s General Assem- 
bly said that complete integration of 
Maori congregations with the rest of the 
church is the ultimate ideal, but that such 
a step is not feasible now. The country’s 
Maori population, now about 160,000, is 
expected to total more than 550,000 by 
the year 2000. (EPS, Geneva) 
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@ An Atlanta doctor tells a Sunday morning class... 


This | Believe 


By HAYWOOD N. HILL 


AM A Southerner. I was bred in the 

South where my forefathers were 
slave-holders and Confederate soldiers. 
I was born and raised in Southern towns 
with their rigid racial patterns and their 
typical Southern prejudice. I was away 
from the South for a few years but I 
returned to live in the South by choice 
and intend to remain here for the rest 
of my life. I love the South and its 
people. 

I like having two black arms in my 
kitchen and two black legs pushing my 
lawn mower to help take the drudgery 
out of living for myself and my family; 
and I like having them at a very mini- 
mum of cost to me. 

I like choosing my own friends and 
associates and I like eating in pleasant 
places with well bred people of my own 
race, class and status. 


In Church 

I like to worship in a church which is 
composed of my friends and equals where 
I will be among my own group, racially, 
socially, and intellectually. 

I like for my children to go to school 
with their own kind and with other chil- 
dren of their own racial, social, and in- 
tellectual level. I like for them to be 
shielded against poverty, ignorance, dirt 
and disease. 

I like to practice medicine among in- 
telligent, cooperative people who under- 
stand what I am trying to do for them, 
who are friends as well as patients and 
who pay their bills. 

I like to live in a neighborhood com- 
posed of people of my own group who 
have pleasant, well kept homes and where 
there is no conflict or strife. 

I do not want my daughter to marry 
a Negro. 

I like the racial status quo. I am a 
Southerner. 


As a Christian 


But, I am also a Christian. As a 
Christian I must believe that God created 
all men and that all men are equal in 
the sight of God. I must believe that all 
men are my brothers and are children 
of God and that I am my brother’s keep- 
er. I must believe that Jesus meant what 
he said when he commanded me to love 
my neighbor as myself and when he com- 
manded me to do unto others as I would 
have them do unto me. I must believe 
that the church is God’s house and that 





DR. HILL is an Atlanta, Ga., physician, an 
elder in Trinity church where he gave this 
talk before a Sunday morning adult class 
which he teaches, in a series on ‘“The Church 
Faces Racial Tension.’’ For an older brother's 
article, see page 4. 
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it does not belong to me, to the congre- 
gation of Trinity Presbyterian Church or 
to the Southern Presbyterian Church. I 
must believe in the fellowship of all be- 
lievers. 

I am also a scientist and have devoted 
my life to the pursuit of objective truth. 
Therefore, I must know that while there 
are individual differences among people, 
there is no such thing as racial inferiority. 
I must know that within every group 
there are individuals with different poten- 
tialities and that I cannot arbitrarily 
classify anyone on the basis of his race 
or color. I must know that poverty and 
ignorance and isolation—call it segrega- 
tion if you will—breed feelings of in- 
feriority; frustration, resentment, and 
despair and that these feelings in turn 
lead to misery, to immorality, and to 
crime which, in turn, not only depress the 
people and the groups involved but the 
community as a whole and the whole 
country. 

Therefore, as a Christian and as a 
scientist I am obligated to act on the 
basis of what I know and what I believe 
and not on the basis of what I like. I 
must live by conviction and by conscience 
rather than by preference and by preju- 
dice. 

I must, therefore, regard every man 
rich or poor, black or white as a child 
of God and as a person, not as some kind 
of subhuman being or animal or even 
as an inferior. I must try to see to it 
that every individual gets equal rights 
under the law and in politics. This ap- 
plies particularly to the right of equal 
justice in the courts and to the right of 
the exercise of political privilege, that is 
the right to vote. If I fear the effects of 
bloc voting and voting from ignorance, 
then I must try to see to it that every man 
is educated to the point where he votes 
intelligently. 


Equal Privileges 

I am obligated to pay a living wage to 
every man who works for me and to do 
my best to see that others do the same. I 
must accord to every man the right to 
rise to the limit of his abilities in any job 
or profession and I must make every at- 
tempt to see that no man is blocked be- 
cause of his race or his social status. If 
any individual of any race rises to a 
position equal to mine, then I must ac- 
cord to him the same privileges that I 
have and welcome him as an equal. 

I must see to it that everyone has an 
opportunity for an education as good as 
my own children have. If this means, as 
the social scientists, the courts and the 
Negroes themselves believe, that that ed- 


ucation must be the same education as 
my children have, then I must accept it 
and encourage it. 

I must try to see to it that no man be 
humiliated and rejected because of his 
color. If this means that the Negro eats 
where I eat, sits next to me in the theater, 
or rides next to me in public transporta- 
tion, then I am obligated to accept it. 

I must see to it that every man has 
an opportunity for a decent home and 
decent surroundings and if this means 
that he will live in my neighborhood or 
in the house next to mine, then that is 
the way it must be. 

If a Negro wants to worship in my 
church or join my church then I am 
obligated to see to it that he is not only 
accepted but welcomed into that church, 
even if it be Trinity Presbyterian Church. 
I must not be led by false pride to try 
to judge his motives for coming into that 
church and I must welcome him on the 
same basis that I would welcome any oth- 
er individual. 

I must try to overlook the selfish poli- 
ticians who use the Negro for their own 
ends, the Communist agitators who de- 
light in stirring up racial strife, the 
noisy, aggressive Negro who abuses his 
privileges and who makes life unpleasant 
for me, and even the Negroes who exploit 
their own race. 

I must even overlook such irrelevant 
questions as which race is the further 
developed, which race pays the most 
taxes, etc., and remember the basic prin- 
ciples on which I am trying to act and 
in which I believe. 


Risks Are Involved 


I must not only accept the efforts of 
the Negro to achieve his legitimate as- 
pirations but I must try to help him 
achieve them and I believe that the 
church must do the same if it is a truly 
Christian church. I must do this, even 
though it goes against my deepest preju- 
dices and even though it threatens my 
superior and isolated position in the com- 
munity and even though it entails the 
risk of intermarriage. 

Basically the problem is not one of 
what I like but what I know to be right. 
I must not let my wishes determine my 
attitude toward my associates, my school, 
my church, or even my own family, but 
if I am true to the principles which I 
profess, then I must act according to 
those principles. This, I believe. 


ATLANTA STATEMENT 
(Continued from page 3) 
study. Part of the concern related to the 
present Georgia-Carolina Presbytery to 
which the churches belong. 

Governor Vandiver was commended 
“for the courageous leadership he is giv- 
ing in the cause of public education” and 
for his initiative “in proposing legislation 
both for the protection and for the im- 
provement of . . . the schools.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Pebble in a Pond 


Some of the reactions to the church 
unity proposal of Eugene Carson Blake 
(OvuTLOOK, Dec. 19) were as routine as 
if they had been announced in advance; 
others were somewhat surprising. 

Look, for example, at effects in Bap- 
tist circles. A North Carolina lay editor 
(J. Marse Grant) was stimulated to pro- 
pose that, while others talk about the 
union possibilities, Baptists in America 
look to their own relationships—“reap- 
praise our relations with other Baptist 
bodies in America. A first step (would 
be) ... exploratory talks with the Amer- 
ican [Northern] Baptist Convention. .. . 
A strong, united Baptist witness in Amer- 
ica is needed. The question arises— 
how is the best way to achieve an effec- 
tive witness? Continue to remain sep- 
arate—and even competitive in some 
areas? Or sit down for friendly talks?” 

Some days later the general secretary 
of the American Baptist Convention gave 
his endorsement to the editor’s proposal 
for exploratory conversations. While he 
is no advocate of organic union, he said, 
the Blake plan “does point up the fact 
that in today’s world, divisions within 
the church should be eliminated in so far 
as possible.” 

Edward Hughes Pruden, Washington 
Baptist pastor, encouraged the trend and 
revived a proposal of M. E. Dodd of 
Shreveport, La., several years ago for 
formation of a Baptist Alliance of North 
America. Asked if unity or union is 
more important, Dr. Pruden replied: 





“Tt is almost as frustrating to speak of 
spiritual union without some visible ex- 
pression of it as it is to say to one’s min- 
ister when one is constantly absent from 
the church services, ‘I am with you in 
spirit.’ I feel that our witness to a pagan 
world requires of us that we conceive 
some manner of presenting a Christian 
united front to the problems of our age 
and at the same time maintaining those 
personal and congregational freedoms for 
which our forefathers suffered and died.” 
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Next, a summons was issued by the 
pastor of the oldest Baptist church in the 
nation, First, Providence, R. I., for a 
“grand convention” of Baptists in Provi- 
dence to begin a movement toward unity 
based upon a return to the New Testa- 
ment. 

Nothing very specific, to be sure, but a 
wholesome climate is developing. 

Methodist reactions were varied. Some 
bishops looked with enthusiasm upon the 
proposal; others had pronounced reserva- 
tions. Some Methodist publications ap- 
peared to point to the great progress be- 
ing made under present auspices and to 
suggest that what is really needed is 
unity. The South Carolina Methodist 
Advocate spoke editorially like this: 


HOW TO BE ONE SEPARATELY? 


The sin of Methodists in particular is 
that we are self-satisfied. We are a frag- 
ment but not aware of our fragmentation; 
we are in need, but unaware of our pov- 
erty; we pride ourselves on being liberal, 
but have developed a narrow, suspicious 
nature. We parrot, “If thy heart is right 
give me thy hand,” and with a frown and 


Robert Abernathy 


EMPHASIS... 


HEN A NORTHERNER visits a 

city in the Deep South during the 
agony of school de-segregation, he comes 
away with two primary impressions. 
First, he feels deeply sympathetic with 
almost everyone caught up in the prob- 
lem. 

Second, he wants to pass on to the 
leaders of other Southern cities the les- 
sons learned by the leaders of New Or- 
leans. 

Recently, I spent several weeks in Lou- 
isiana, covering that state’s painful re- 
sponse to the de-segregation of two New 
Orleans elementary schools on November 
fourteenth. The first thing one learns 
is that the idea of school de-segregation 
is detested by almost every white person 
in the Deep South. It arouses the most 
basic fears—fears that the next step will 
be social integration, and that this will 
lead inevitably to racial intermarriage. 
Whatever one may think of the legal, 
moral, political or even the national se- 
curity bases for school de-segregation or- 
ders, he cannot help feeling sympathetic 
toward the anxious white people of the 
South who face such orders. 

But every sign indicates and 
many Southern leaders admit at least pri- 
vately . . . that these orders will come, 
relentlessly and inevitably, to one South- 
ern school district after another. 

It also seems clear, that, in the long 
run, there is no way for the people of a 
community to which the court order has 
come to avoid carrying it out. Virginia, 
Arkansas, and now Louisiana have tried 
everything their finest minds could de- 
vise. The Federal orders stand. 


a clenched fist, we turn away. (O yes, we 
can explain it. “God did not mean for us 
to be alike.”) In Christ’s dear name, what 
did he mean when he desired that we be 
one in him? We have part of the fullness 
of Christ, but will never see it in its com. 
pleteness until we are willing to open our 
hearts to seekers from the North, South, 
East and West and without self-pride and 
sufficiency be willing to receive and to 
give. 

We hasten to say that this does nof 
mean a great monolithic church for Prot- 
estantism as the Roman Catholic Church 
is under the pope. It means that we are 
proud of the Reformation, we are against 
bigotry and for religious freedom, never 
satisfied with present attainments, press. 
ing on toward perfection. 


Meanwhile Bishop Michael Hollis, 
first moderator of the United Church of 
South India, visiting in New York, gave 
a ringing challenge, declaring, ““God gave 
us no other test of our discipleship and 
no other way to convince the world” than 
a united witness. He went on: 

“For years Christians have asserted that 


Christ is the answer to all man’s needs 
—that he breaks down walls of partition 


NEW ORLEANS 


So, when a Southern politician tells 
his people what they want to hear—tells 
them that they will and can defy the 
Federal government, he is not telling them 
the truth. 

But in every Southern state there are 
and will be ambitious men who will try 
to make their political fortunes by prom- 
ising to keep the schools open and segre- 
gated. 

The lesson of New Orleans is that 
when political leaders do this they help 
cause violence, intimidation, and costly 
damage to their community’s reputation, 
to say nothing of the price of interrupted 
education, and of the effect abroad on 
their nation’s reputation. 

The leaders of the rest of the South 
must know this. They must know that 
the fight is both futile and expensive, no 
matter how politically attractive it might 
seem. 

So, to be really responsible, a South- 
ern politician or businessman or editor 
or minister must accept what is almost 
certainly to them the bitter fact that de- 
segregation is coming and that if mod- 
erates are silent, demagogues will dom- 
inate and the people will not be prepared 
for the inevitable. 

The responsible men of New Orleans 
know this, now. 

A hundred years ago the leaders of the 
South were called on to fight. Today, it 
is their lot to accept. This may take more 
heroism, more courage, than was de- 
manded even of Lee and Jackson. 

—Rosert ABERNATHY, NBC News. 
Washington. 
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THE DILEMMA OF THE 
TEACHER OF RELIGION 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“What you have heard from me before 
many witnesses entrust to faithful men 
who will be able to teach others also.” 
—2 Timothy 2:2. 


AN THE TEACHING of religion 

be both search and certainty? Prac- 
tically, yes. We have to remember that 
teaching religion is a very delicate art. 
Facts about religion, or religions, can be 
taught so that the student knows as much 
as the teacher. The articles of any creed 
can be memorized by anyone. Stories of 
Christian experience can be told, either 
out of a book or from the teacher’s own 
life and memory. But this is not yet 
teaching religion. No one, young or old, 
can be compelled to believe. There is no 
such thing as forcing our creed down 
anyone’s throat. Indoctrination is always 
possible, but it is a counterfeit form of 
teaching. Believing something because the 
professor said so is not the kind of be- 
lief that glows in authentic Christian 
faith. Commitment can be advised, urged, 





and gives peace. But the facts deny it.... 
The non-Christian is well aware of our 
obvious rivalries and separations, he sees 
our competing institutions and hears our 
mutually exclusive claims. . . . If Chris- 
tianity is to speak to Asia’s major con- 
cerns today, it must be a Christianity 
which in its corporate life increasingly 
demonstrates that ‘word of reconciliation’ 
which it proclaims in preaching.” 

Looking at his thirteen years of ex- 
perience since the union in South India, 
he had a word of admonition: 

“The trouble with most plans for union 
is that they start at the top, with the 
leaders and the central organization. Un- 
less the ecumenical movement can see its 
function as vitally related to the actual 
life in fellowship of men and women 
who seek in the power of the Holy Spirit 
to find and obey God’s will, it becomes just 


one more example of a human organiza- 
tion.” 


As could have been anticipated, the 
executive board of the American Church 
Union, an Anglo-Catholic (high church) 
voluntary organization, more oriented to 
the Roman Catholic Church than toward 
Protestantism, saw little hope in the 
proposed merger and said, “Dr. Pike’s 
reduction of the Episcopal Church to the 
status of a denomination is a distinct 
disservice to the entire church.” Any 
suggestion of South India plans, where 
a four-way union. has occurred, it said, 
is no recommendation “but rather a 
warning to Episcopalians.” 

So much for responses at the level of 
officialdom. Meanwhile, reports had it, a 
flood of mail from “average” churchmen 
at the grassroots expressed enthusiastic 
sentiment for the greatest possible unity. 
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illustrated, prayed for; but no guaranteed 
results can be promised 

For this reason, a teacher with the 
stoutest and most definite personal con- 
victions need not be afraid to voice them 
in the presence of his students, in the 
classroom or out. If he has been afraid 
of over-influencing his students, let him 
relax. This is most unlikely. What he 
should worry about is that he may give 
the impression that he thinks all he needs 
to do is to put on the pressure hard 
enough, and lo! all his class will become 
believers. If he makes it quite clear, not 
by some single pronouncement but all the 
time in all he does and all the ways he 
does it, that his own commitment was 
arrived at by a free decision in the light 
of what he believed to be the truth of 
the matter, and if he further makes it 
clear that while he hopes for the student’s 
commitment he is not so foolish as to sup- 
pose he can command it; then his teach- 
ing can have not only the certainty of 
personal experience and commitment, but 
also the quality of search. 


OR WHAT the teacher can do is to 

inspire in his pupils the will-to- 
search, the growing feeling that the 
search is worthwhile, that the decision 
between commitment and rejection is a 
momentous one. And this is possible only 
when the teacher’s personal commitment 
is clear, strong and continued in joy. It 
is the teacher’s commitment that inspires 
the pupil’s search. 

Further, there is a sense in which 
teacher and students join in a search. For 
the nature of religion is such that one of 
its ablest exponents and proponents, who 
was rather fond of saying, “We know” 
this or that, once said simply, ““We know 
in part.” He was the same man who 
wrote of himself when he was mature in 
the Christian life, and had just been 
describing the goal of life to which he 
had committed himself, ‘““Not that I have 
already obtained this or am already per- 
fect... .” Saint Paul did more than in- 
vite others to share his certainties; he 
challenged them to share his search. 


HIS, HOWEVER, is not all that 

is open to the teacher of religion. 
All truth has implications, Christian 
truth in particular. Knowing-for-the- 
sake-of-knowing has never been a Chris- 
tian virtue except among those off-beat 
people, the Gnostics, ancient or modern. 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye” 
could have been said by Greek sages. It 
was left to Jesus to say, “If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.”’ Truth about God, man, and their 
relations, is the most intensely practical 
truth there is. Now it is not probable 


that a teacher of religion is fully aware 
of all the implications of his faith. (In- 
cidentally one of the dullest and least 
helpful of all kinds of teachers of reli- 
gion, including, of course, preachers and 
professors, is the kind who thinks he al- 
ready knows the precise limits wherein 
the high truths of his religion can be ap- 
plied.) We should be certain about the 
“existential,” the most profoundly per- 
sonal, center of our faith before we begin 
to be teachers. We may well be assured 
in our own minds about some of the im- 
plications of it. But if we are dogmatical- 
ly certain that we have arrived at all the 
implications and that all who can see 
other points where faith is relevant, are 
heretics—then we shall have made our- 
selves little popes, much less helpful than 
the real one. And we shall have failed 
as teachers. 


INALLY, certainty and search can 

combine in the implementing of con- 
victions. This is not the same thing that 
I was just describing. It is one thing to 
say: Here is a situation, a problem, a 
condition, personal or social, where the 
gospel is needed, where my (or our) 
Christian convictions have inescapable 
implications. It is another thing to say 
how the Christian’s certainty, how the 
truths he lives by, can be applied in any 
concrete situation of life; in short, to say 
what the implications are. The teacher 
may be committed (let us say) to obey 
the command, “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Seeking—indeed driven by this 
very commitment—to find regions where 
that command speaks to the condition of 
things, the teacher and his students to- 
gether may find that how our neighbors 
live, the kind of houses they live in, is 
a problem with which a Christian ought 
to be actively concerned. But when it 
comes to the question, How do I make 
this concern real in action, what can 
Christians do about this? we are off on 
another search. All certainty and no 
search at this point is bad; but so is all 
search and no certainty. If the extreme 
conservative retires under the hard shell 
of his convictions, the extreme radical 
may reach out experimentally in so many 
directions that his original convictions, 
if any, are lost sight of. But this gets us 
into another problem. 

What I am saying is that the teacher 
of religion must have a persunal cer- 
tainty about the vital matters; but that 
also, if he is going to be in the least 
degree inspiring, he must not only chal- 
lenge his students to commitment, but to 
the search in which he himself joins— 
the search for ways in which the vital 
truths may take living shape in a world 
that desperately needs them. 

x * * 
THERE IS no such thing as a kind of 
prayer in which you do absolutely 
nothing. If you are doing nothing you 
are not praying —THOMAS MERTON. 








FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. Martin 


MONDAY e “Blessed are the poor.” 
There was an anguished symposium in 
a recent Saturday Review deploring the 
state of American films and coming to 
the conclusion that French, English, 
Italian and Swedish films are better be- 
cause of—the shortage of money! “In 
America the film as art is being smother- 
ed in finance. A film costing a million 
dollars is unlikely to be a masterpiece. 
Too many compromises are necessary to 
protect the investment.” If an art is to 
be relaxed, freely imaginative, and truth- 
ful, it must be done in the simplest man- 
ner and without an eye on the financial 
returns. The same is true of creative 
and imaginative religion. 


TUESDAY e [| am constantly surprised 
by the monotony of preaching themes 
from the pulpit. Must we be forever re- 
turning to what the New Testament calls 
the “elementals,” the ABC of the Faith? 
Instead of trying week by week to “ex- 
plain” the Christian doctrines, ought we 
not be bending our efforts to explain life 
with the help of Christian doctrines? 
I am getting tired of hearing preachers 
tell me what “The Word was made flesh” 
means; what I want to know is, What 


does life mean if it is true that the Word 
was made flesh. 


WEDNESDAY e A belated Christmas 
present has just reached me: Bishop F. 
R. Barry’s Asking the Right Questions. 
How suggestive that title is! Before I 
had even opened the book, I had planned 
my next sermon! How can we get good 
answers to bad questions, real answers 
to unreal questions, sensible answers to 
silly questions? When Max Plank the 
physicist wrote his autobiography, he en- 
titled one chapter, ‘“‘Phantom Problems in 
Physics,” and I would like to preach a 
sermon on “Phantom Problems in Reli- 
gion.” 


THURSDAY e | see that Harpers has 
just brought out a new edition of Thomas 
Traherne’s Centuries of Meditation, dis- 
covered by accident many years ago in 
the penny box outside a Charing Cross 
bookseller’s. This is, I think, the first 
time the book has been issued in the 
States. “I have it in my mind to fill 
this book with profitable wonders,” wrote 
the author, and well and truly did he 
keep his promise. Traherne was not a 
mystic who sought God by fleeing the 
world, rather he found Him in the en- 
joyment of the world. 


FRIDAY @ My old teacher, Wheeler 
Robinson, used to say with a twinkle in 
his eye, “If you want to be a popular 
preacher, don’t bother to be accurate.” I 
have just finished reading some works by 
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Max Weber and I begin to see what 
he meant. Weber’s style was tortuous 
with qualifying phrases and careful 
asides; one feels that “every generaliza- 
tion he made was a precarious victory 
over an infinite complexity of facts.” 


SATURDAY ¢ Sidney Harris, the news- 
paper columnist, puts in a good word 
for the poor preacher: “It seems to me 
that no pastoral task is harder than com- 
posing a weekly sermon that is lively 
without being trivial and solid without 
being dull and didactic.” Then he goes 
on to say, “The purpose of preaching is 
to challenge men’s easy assumptions. . . . 
I cannot imagine a more formidable 
weekly assignment.” Nor can I, and I 
am glad I do not have to do it! I am 
given a much more manageable task, 
interpreting life in the light of the Word 
made Flesh. 


SUNDAY e¢ My text today was Paul’s 
phrase, “to approve the things that are 
excellent,” and I could not help think- 
ing what an excellent description this is 
of the educational task—to help people 
to discern, and fall in love with, the 
things that are first-rate and the best of 
their kind. 


New Curriculum Writers 
Plan 1964 Publication 


Seventeen writers of the now-develop- 
ing Covenant Life Curriculum for the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., met recently 
in a five-day conference with executives 
of the Board of Christian Education. 

Permanent books are to be provided 
in the new curriculum. Later conferences 
will include those writing materials for 
the “Home and Family” and “Congrega- 
tional Worship and Work” areas of 
study. 

The fall of 1964 is pointed to as the 
date for possible introduction of the new 
curriculum. 

Those in the recent conference who 
are to write books in the “Systematic 
Study” phase of the curriculum were: 

For Aputt Stupy: Bible—William 
B. Kennedy, Richmond, Va.; Arnold B. 
Rhodes, Louisville, Ky.; The Church— 
Wallace M. Alston, Decatur, Ga.; Chris- 
tian Life—Waldo Beach, Durham, N. C. 

For CoLLEGE STuDENTs: Bible—W. 
Taylor Reveley, Memphis, Tenn.; Chris- 
tian Life—Wayne A. Meeks, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

YoutH: Bible—William M. Ramsay, 
Richmond. Va.; Neely McCarter, pro- 
fessor-elect, Decatur, Ga.; The Church 
—Sara Little and Ruth D. See, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

For CHILDREN—Mrs. James Overhol- 
ser, Memphis, Tenn.; Dorothy Fritz, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Hamlin G. To- 
bey, Lansdowne, Pa.; Mrs. J. H. Ostwalt, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. Richard B. Har- 
die, Little Rock, Ark.; Mrs. D. D. Wil- 
kinson, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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U. S. Assembly to Be 
In Huntington in 1963 

The First church, Huntington, W, Va., 
will be host to the Presbyterian, U. S., 
General Assembly, April 23-28, 1963. 

This year’s centennial Assembly will 
be in the Highland Park church, Dallas, 
Texas, April 26-May 3, and next year 
the First church, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
will be host. 

Announcement of the decision was 
made following the mid-winter meeting 
of the permanent committee on Assembly 
operation. The Assembly has met in West 
Virginia on three earlier occasions— 
Charleston, 1922, 1952; Lewisburg, 
1910. 

The Dallas Assembly will have before 
it a recommendation from the perma- 
ment committee to approve as a policy 
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30 when main floor and basement eating 
facilities were opened on an unrestricted 
basis. 

Boycotts and some picketing had con- 
tinued, however, while negotiations be- 
tween a small group of Negro leaders and 
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store executives were carried on. 

Finally, in mid-January, with full 
preparation having been made ahead of 
time, leading Negro citizens of the com- 
munity were served in the Richmond 
Room and at the Soup Bar at Thalhi- 
mer’s, while others were received in the 
fifth floor tearoom of Miller & Rhoads. 

Both stores issued statements following 
the move, pointing to similar steps taken 
in other southern cities and expressing 
the hope that the new provision would 
contribute to greater harmony in the life 
of the community. 

With this announcement the picketing 
ceased and the boycott was terminated. 

Chain stores in the downtown area had 
complied with requests for non-discrim- 
inatory service at their lunch counters 
when the preliminary agreement was 
reached last August. 

.* 21s 
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CHRIST GIVES 


LIFE ETERNAL 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for February 19, 1961 
Background Scripture: John 10-11 - Printed Text: 11:17-27, 38-44 


John ends the prologue of his Gospel 
with these significant words: “No one 
has ever seen God; the only Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he has made 
him known.” To establish this point, he 
emphasizes the fact: first, that Jesus is 
the Son of God (chapters one, two and 
on); then, that Jesus brings to men Life 
(chapters 3-7 and on) and Light (chap- 
ters 8, 9 and on) and Love (chapter ten 
and on.) In the eleventh chapter we have 
the raising of Lazarus, a miracle which 
illustrates and confirms all that has gone 
before. We have here a full demonstra- 
tion of the fact that Jesus is the Son of 
God, ample proof that in him there is 
Life and Light and Love. 


1. Lazarus Falls Sick, 11:1-3 

Lazarus lived with his sisters Mary 
and Martha at Bethany, a little town on 
the southeastern slope of the Mount of 
Olives, which was two miles from Jeru- 
salem. The family to which he belonged 
was a prominent one and at least com- 
fortably well off. This is indicated by 
the presence of many guests at the fu- 
neral (31, 45), the family burying place 
—only a well-to-do family could afford 
such a tomb—(38), and Mary’s costly 
offering (12:2-3). 

The whole family was devotedly at- 
tached to Jesus and was loved by him 
in return. In Luke 10:38-42 we are 
told that Jesus attended a dinner in their 
home. In John 12:1-8 we find that Laz- 
arus is one of the guests at a dinner to 
which Jesus is invited, while Martha 
serves and Mary anoints his head and 
feet with precious ointment. During the 
last week of Jesus’ life he retired regu- 
larly from Jerusalem and spent the night 
with his friends in Bethany. These scenes 
show us something of the intimacy that 
existed between Jesus and Lazarus and 
his two sisters. 

Now Lazarus had fallen sick. Imme- 
diately the two sisters sent word to Jesus, 
who was in Perea on the other side of 
the Jordan: “Lord, he whom you love 
is ill.” They made no request. They were 
confident that they could count on the 
loving sympathy of Jesus. All they need- 
ed to do was to inform him of their dis- 
tress. His own great heart would lead 
him to do the rest. We can be sure, how- 
ever, that they anxiously awaited the 
coming of their friend, and, as the 
strength of their brother gradually ebbed, 
they would hope against hope that Jesus 
_ arrive in time to save the fleeting 
ife. 


ll. Jesus Tarries in Perea, 11:4-6 
When the message was brought to Je- 
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sus he said, “This illness is not unto 
death; it is for the glory of God, so that 
the Son of God may be glorified by means 
of it.” He meant that death was not the 
ultimate end of this sickness, but that 
here was the divinely afforded opportu- 
nity for the manifestation of God’s true 
nature through the revelation of his own. 
We need to keep these words in mind 
as the key to all that follows. 

Through this miracle the human 
sympathy and the divine power of Jesus 
were manifested as in perhaps no pre- 
vious incident; many believed on him 
as the Son of God; and his death, lead- 
ing to his supreme glorification (see 
7:39: 12:16; 23: 13:31-32: 17:5). was 
insured. Perhaps Jesus had all this in 
mind when he said that through the sick- 
ness of Lazarus both he and the Father 
would be glorified. 

“So when he heard that he was ill, he 
stayed two days longer where he was.” 
Some think that the “so” refers back to 
verse 4, verse 5 being parenthetical. It 
was to issue in God’s glory, therefore he 
tarried for two davs where he was. It 
seems more properly, however, to refer 
to vs. 5. Jesus loved the family in Beth- 
any, so—what? Some understand the 
verse to mean so he tarried. In other 
words, because Jesus loved Mary and 
Martha he delayed his coming until the 
time when it would do them most good. 
Others however read the verse in this 
way: Jesus loved the family in Bethany; 
therefore (after delaying two day) he 
said to his disciples, Let us go into 
Judea again. 

In any case it helps us to remember 
that Lazarus must have died soon after 
the messenger had departed, for it would 
take the messenger one day to reach 
Jesus. Jesus remained two days where 
he was and would reach Bethany after 
another dav’s travel, and he found that 
Lazarus had been dead four days. David 
Smith reminds us that 

“It was the Jewish fashion that, when 
a man died, his friends would come and 
condole with the survivors for the space 
of a week. Not until three days had 
elapsed was hope abandoned. It was be- 
lieved that for three days after death the 
soul hovered around the sepulchre, fain 
to reenter and reanimate the fleshy tene- 
ment; and in view of the fact that in the 
sultry climate immediate interment was 
necessary credible stories were told of 
buried men awakening and coming out 
of their graves. For three days the mourn- 
ers clung to hope and would visit the 
grave, if happily they might find their 
dead alive. But on the fourth day decom- 
position set in, and when they saw its 
ghastly disfigurement upon the face, their 
hope perished, and returning home, they 


abandoned themselves to unrestrained 
lamentation.” 


Jesus’ delay then meant that the mir- 
acle he was to work could not be gain- 
said. It would bring greater comfort to 
Mary and Martha, as they thought of 
the future; and to all believers who 
should follow them. “This illness is for 
the glory of God. Jesus loved Martha 
and her sister. So he stayed two days 
longer where he was. After this he said 
to the disciples, ‘Let us go into Judea 
again.’ ” 


lll. He Returns to Bethany, 11:7-16 

We have here an illustration of the 
fearlessness of Jesus. He said to his dis- 
ciples, “Let us go into Judea again.” 
Judea was the stronghold of his enemies. 
He knew they were plotting his death. 
The disciples realized the danger of the 
move and were alarmed at the prospect 
for Jesus and also for themselves. They 
said, “Rabbi, the Jews were but now 
seeking to stone you, and are you going 
there again?” 

The reply of Jesus shows that his cour- 
age was due to a confident belief in the 
changeless purpose and providence of 
God. He tells them, in effect, that he had 
been given a task to perform and a time 
for its performance. No enemy, no acci- 
dent, can shorten by a single hour the 
allotted time of his earthly life. The only 
peril would be in deserting the path of 
duty. That would result in darkness and 
loss. In the way of his appointed work 
he was absolutely safe. ““God’s children,” 
said old Thomas Fuller, “are immortal 
while their Father hath anything for 
them to do on earth.” 

After Jesus had said this, he said 
plainly, our friend Lazarus has fallen 
asleep. Death is often described as 
sleep in the New Testament. We lie 
down at night to sleep and when we 
awake it is a new day. So at the end of 
life we sleep and when we awake it is a 
new and a better day. The word “ceme- 
tery,” meaning a sleeping place, comes 
from the same Greek root. But it often 
conveys an erroneous idea. The body is 
only the habitation of the soul. And 
Scripture indicates that while the body 
lies in the grave the soul has gone to be 
with Jesus. Our loved ones do not sleep 
in the cemetery. They have awakened 
from death’s sleep and are at home with 
the Lord. 

As Jesus affirmed his intention of go- 
ing to Bethany in spite of the danger, 
Thomas said to his fellow-disciples, “Let 
us also go, that we may die with him.” 
Thomas may have been pessimistic and 
skeptical, as often charged, but at least 
he was thoroughly loyal to his Master. 


IV. He Reassures Martha, 11:17-27 

Mary and Martha had waited anxious- 
ly for the coming of Jesus ever since the 
messenger was dispatched. When Laz- 
arus died, their one thought was, if only 
Jesus had been here, our brother would 
not have died. 

At last news was brought that the Mas- 
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ter was approaching. Martha, without 
waiting to inform Mary, rushed to meet 
him. Her first words lay bare her heart, 
“Lord, if you had been here, my brother 
would not have died.”’ But there was no 
reproach in her voice, only regret. Even 
now, in her great faith, she believed that 
Jesus could successfully intercede with 
God and bring back the life that had 
departed. 

Jesus said, “Your brother will rise 
again.” Martha thinks that he is speak- 
ing of the resurrection at the end of the 
world. But that is not the comfort she 
wants. She did not indeed disdain that 
glorious hope, but the resurrection seemed 
far away, and her heart craved present 
succor. As Paterson Smyth says: 

“You can read between the lines how 
that answer has disappointed her. It 
sounds like the trite condolences she has 
been hearing all day. “Oh, yes, Lord, I 
know that he will rise at the last day.’ 
As if she would say, ‘That is not much 
comfort. It is too far away.’ And if we 
are honest we must confess ourselves in 
sympathy with Martha. It may not sound 
religious, but it is very human. The resur- 
rection at the last day does not comfort 
us much, if it be taught, as it usually is 
as an isolated, far-off fact with nothing 
between. 

“But Jesus is not pointing to a far-off 
future day. Lazarus is living now in the 
spirit world. His life goes on. He cannot 
die. For ‘I am the resurrection and the 
life. He who lives and believes in me shall 
never die.’ Life in touch with God is im- 
mortal. . .. Lazarus is living and is com- 
ing back to show it.” “I [emphatic] am 
the resurrection and the life.” 

There is no need for Jesus to pray as 
man to God, as Mary had suggested in 
vs. 22. He and none other is the resur- 
rection and the life. Martha was puzzled. 
She did not understand all this, but she 
did believe utterly in Jesus, and she was 
willing to leave the puzzle to him. “Yes, 
Lord; I believe that you are the Christ, 
the Son of God, he who is coming into the 
world.” 


V. He Weeps with Mary, 11:28-37 


Martha returned to the house and in- 
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formed Mary that Jesus had arrived and 
wished to see her. The message was de- 
livered secretly that Mary might have the 
opportunity to see Jesus alone. For the 
same reason Jesus had remained outside 
the village. Her friends, thinking that 
she was going to the tomb to wail, after 
the Oriental fashion, followed her out of 
the house. When Mary saw Jesus she 
was overcome with emotion. She fell 
down at his feet and cried, “Lord, if you 
had been here my brother would not have 
died.” She then broke into uncontrolled 
sobbing and her friends wept with her. 
Jesus “was deeply moved in spirit and 
troubled.” Why? No doubt because he 
was moved by Mary’s grief. It was al- 
most certainly his deep sympathy with 
the sorrow of his friends that caused him 
to weep also a moment later. The people 
said to one another, “See how he loved 
him.” But some of them said, ‘Could 
not he who opened the eyes of the blind 
man have kept this man from dying ?” 


Vi. Jesus Raises Lazarus from the 

Dead, 11:38-44 

Jesus, followed by the whole company 
of mourners, proceeded to the tomb. His 
first order was to remove the stone. Mar- 
tha, however, could not bear to see or to 
have the company see her brother’s body 
now disfigured by corruption, and she 
reminded the Lord that he had been dead 
for four days. Jesus reminded her that 
he had promised that she should see the 
glory of God; and so the stone was re- 
moved. Jesus then thanked God that he 
had heard him, not for his sake, but for 
the sake of the people that they might 
believe that God had sent him. The 
prayer to which he refers is not recorded. 
But we note that there was “no pomp 
of incantation, no wrestling in prayer 
even, but simple words of thanksgiving 
as if already Lazarus was restored.” He 
thanked the Father publicly because it 
was essential that the miracle should be 
referred to its real source, and that all 
should recognize that it was the Father 
who had sent his power among men. And 
the thanksgiving was more likely to im- 
press the crowd now than in the excite- 
ment following the resurrection of Laza- 
Tus. 

When he had thus spoken, he cried 
with a loud voice, ‘Lazarus come out.” 
And Lazarus walked out, bound hand 
and foot with grave clothes. We do not 
need to regard this fact as an additional 
miracle. “The winding sheet may have 
been loosely tied around him, or each 
limb may have been swathed separately. 
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In Egyptian mummies sometimes every 
finger is kept distinct.” As usual, Jesus’ 
first thought was of the patient. He said, 
“Unbind him, and let him go.” 


Vil. Effect of the Miracle, 11:45-54 
Many of the people, all who saw the 
miracle, in fact (this is the meaning of 
45), believed on him. But some of 
them, for what reason we are not told, 
reported the miracle to the Pharisees. 
They were alarmed at Jesus’ heightened 
popularity. Accordingly, there was held 
a formal session of the Sanhedrin and on 
the motion of the high priest, Caiaphas, 
it was solemly decreed that Jesus must 
die. They were determined to utilize the 
first favorable opportunity to that end, 
and so they did. The death of Jesus was 
in part a result of the raising of Lazarus. 
“Jesus,” we read, “no longer went about 
openly among the Jews” but retired to an 
isolated village called Ephraim. He knew 
that he must die but he was determined 
that it be at the Passover. 


The Lesson Applied 

The two verses which give us the key 
to this chapter are 11:4 and 40. In what 
ways is there a revelation of his charac- 
ter? 

There is a revelation of his love 
(see 8, 35). Jesus was deeply stirred 
by the grief of his friends, even though 
he knew their present sorrow would issue 
in abiding happiness. He was glorified 
by his compassionate desire to lift the 
burden from the hearts of men. Dr. Erd- 
man reminds us: 

“The sisters had not asked him to come. 
They realized the peril involved in his 
returning to Judea. When Lazarus died, 
they sent no second messenger. Enough 
for them that the Master knew that they 
were in trouble. They longed for him to 
come. But they left everything to his de 
cision. They were confident of his love. 
Nor was such confidence misplaced. With 
the certainty that his action would result 
in the sacrifice of his own life, the friend- 
ship of Jesus brought him back to the 
home in Bethany. There are mysteries 
and delays in his dealings with us; but 
we need never doubt that One who gave 
his life for us has any other thought for 
us but love.” 


Does God's love for us ever lead him 
to delay his answer to our prayers? What 
other reason may there be? Does God 
suffer? If so, when and why? Why does 
he allow us to suffer? Are we disturbed 
when God does not answer our prayers 
when and as we had hoped? 

There is a revelation of his power. 
The raising of Lazarus is only an illus- 
tration of the promise he gives to us all 
in vss. 25-26. Jesus was glorified by his 
power to bring life and immortality to 
light. What should be our attitude toward 
death for ourselves, and for those whom 
we love? Do Christians differ from the 
non-Christians in their attitude toward 
death? If not, why not? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divt- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. By M. A. Beek. With a fore- 
word by H. H. Rowley. Harper and Bros., 
New York. 254 pp., $3.95. 

The author, a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, first delivered the 
contents of this book in Dutch as a series 
of radio talks. These talks are fascinat- 
ing presentations of many of the stories 
of the Old Testament. Apparently the 
author’s purpose was to stimulate others 
to become excited enough about the Old 
Testament to read and study it for them- 
selves. He is aware that others will 
sometimes reject his interpretations. This 
reviewer certainly disagrees with him at 
a number of points. For one example, 
Beek maintains that the struggle under 
the leadership of Ezra and Nehemiah 
was for racial purity (pp. 100, 201); yet 
the only biblical evidence he cites seems 
to indicate that the struggle was for re- 
ligious purity. Sometimes he deals with 
critical issues and at other times he ig- 
nores them. For example, he maintains 
that Amos was not the author of every- 
thing in the Book of Amos (p. 148); yet 
he leaves the impression that Isaiah of 
the eighth century was the author of the 
whole Book of Isaiah. He is at his best 
in his treatment of the Book of Job. 

Both layman and scholar will find 
Beek’s “Journey” scenic and memorable. 

ARNOLD B. RHODES. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 

THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF SAINT 
AUGUSTINE. By Etienne Gilson. Random 
House, New York. 398 pp., $7.50. 

Interest in Augustine, most influential 
of the Church Fathers, never wavers. In 
recent months there have appeared new 
editions of many of his own writings 
along with work introducing us to his 
life and thought. Of major importance 
is the present work by the distinguished 
scholar, author of History of Christian 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages, and The 
Christian Philosophy of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. It is not simple reading, but 
for anyone willing to stretch his mind, 
it is rewarding reading. And for the 
serious student who wishes to understand 
Augustine and his philosophy it becomes 
required reading. The notes, half as 
voluminous as the text itself, are in 
Latin. An excellent bibliography gives 
the best editions of the works of Augus- 
tine and the most important books and 
articles on his philosophy. 

“If,” says the author, “we reduce St. 
Augustine to his essence alone—and as 
such he does not belong to any race or 
age—he is man in his yearning to be 
self-sufficient and in his inability to do 
without God. If it is true that his phi- 
losophy is, in Windelband’s excellent 
phrase, a ‘metaphysics of inner experi- 
ence,’ we should add that the inner ex- 
perience is precisely the experience of 
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this ambition and its failure. His doc- 
trine is this, and fundamentally nothing 
more, but since the obscure forces which 
gave rise to the struggle it has to tell are 
to be found in every human heart, it 
reveals the pride and misery of every 
one of us. This is the source of its ex- 
traordinary individuality and universal- 
ity.” 
ERNEST T. THOMPSON. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


We Call This Friday Good. Howard G. 
Hageman. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $1.50. 

The Rough Years. Chad Walsh. More- 
house-Barlow Co., N. Y. $2.25, paper. $3, 
cloth. 

Leaders Guide for Use with The Rough 
Years. Edward T. Dell, Jr. Morehouse- 
Barlow Co., N. Y. $1.50, paper. 

Ferment on the Fringe. Shirley E. 
Greene. Christian Education Press, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. $2, paper. 

Home Altar Treasures. Daniel Nystrom. 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, III. 
$3. 

The Nature of Judaism. Samuel Umen 
Philosophical Library, Inc., N. Y. $3.75. 

The Principles of Moral Philosophy. Ben 
Kimpel. Philosophical Library, Ine., N. Y 
$3.75. 

The Great Sea War. Edited by E. B. Pot- 
ter & Chester W. Nimitz. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. $7.95. 

In Place of Folly. Norman Cousins. Har- 
per & Bros., N. Y. $3. 

Lenten-Easter Sourcebook. 
Wallis, ed. Abingdon 
Tenn. $2.95. 
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The History of a 
Spiritual Triumph 


by ROBERT H. PFEIFFER 
edited by Charles C. Forman 


How provincial Israelite tribes pro- 
duced great international religions. 
“The essential statement of Pfeif- 
fer’s mature understanding of the 
history and significance of Israel’s 
faith, put together at the end of a 
life marked by heroic dedication to 
Old Testament scholarship. It will 
quickly and deservedly take its 
place alongside his Introduction to 
the Old Testament and his History 
of New Testament Times as a 
standard handbook.” — Frank 
Moore Cross, Harvard University 


$6.00 at all bookstores 
HARPER & BROS., N.Y. 16 

















WHAT EVERY CLERGYMAN WANTS 


Those who enter the service of the Church know that they must turn 
their backs on some prizes in order to seek “the prize of the upward 
call”. Wealth, prestige, the cheap success achieved by mediocrity—will 
not attract the committed minister. 

But he does want to achieve a few goals in order to serve “the present 
age”. These are few and simple—reasonable security for the family, an 
educational fund for children and a hedge against the perils of old age. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund makes these objectives its sole aim. 
The Fund exists for the one purpose of helping the clergyman to help 
himself. He can depend on this 244 year old organization to assist in 
making the minister become a more efficient servant of his Master. 

See how it is done 
Write to 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MAcKIE, President 
18 Branches Coast to Coast — Texas to Ontario 
An interdenominational fellowship providing all kinds of life insurance 
1717—Two Hundred Forty-four Years—1961 


FUND 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 


Arnold B. Poole from Logan, W. Va., to 
the Pine Shores church, 6210 Crestwood 
Ave., Sarasota, Fla. 

James H. Wade from Asheboro, N. C., 
to Box 372, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Bruce C. Boney, mentioned here Jan. 
16 and formerly of Second church, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has become associate min- 
ister of the Whitehaven, Tenn., church. 

A. Patton White from Memphis, Tenn., 
to the First church, Alexander City, Ala. 

John W. Carpenter from Malden, W. 
Va., to 4406 Malden Dr., Charleston 1, 
W. Va. 

F. H. M. Williams has retired as min- 
ister of the St. James church, Cypress, 
Ala. 

Denny M. Hill, Mayesville, S. C., will 
become executive secretary of Enoree 
Presbytery, Greer, S. C., this month. 

Lucius B. DuBose from Summerton, 
S. C., to the First church, Mullins, S. C. 

Peter A. Blair from Stockton, Ala., to 
2607 Ensley Ave., Birmingham 8, Ala. 

O. V. Caudill, recently retired from the 
Board of Church Extension, will make 
his home at 388 4th St., N. E., Atlanta 8, 
Ga. 

Homer C. Holt from Vinton, Va., to the 
Brookneal, Va., and Roanoke churches. 

E. Otis Moore, Jr., formerly of Austin, 
Texas, is now minister of education in 
the First church, Orlando, Fla., 106 E. 
Church St. 

Jack G. Kinnon, a former Baptist min- 
ister, has become pastor of the Hartford, 
Ala., church. 

James B. MacLeod, formerly of Bon 
Air, Va., and Lumberton, N. C., has be- 
come pastor of the Philadelphus church, 
Red Springs, N. C. 

Richard P. Hayes from Craigsville, Va.., 
to the Elise church, Robbins, N. C. 

Murphy D. Miller from Midway, Ky., 
to the Wilmore, Ky., church. 

Robert S. Link from Moncks Corner, 
S. C., to the Chadbourn, N. C., and Page’s 
Mill churches. 

Robert S. McKee, retired, from Irving, 
Texas, to Box 945, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Harry V. McColloch, retired, from St. 
Joseph, Mo., to 301 W. 11th St., Horton, 
Kans. 

J. Bryan Hatchett, Jr., from East Point, 











Presbyterian U.S. Series 
of 
THE PROTESTANT HOUR 
(Radio) 


presents 
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Ga., to the faculty of Columbia, S. C., col- 
lege, 4801 Russell Ave. 

Elinos A. Whitlock from Covington, 
Va., to the Hope Mills, N. C., and Philippi 
churches. 

Frank H. Tobey from Gladewater, Tex- 
as, to the First church, 1105 Leon St., 
Gatesville, Texas. 

Harold L. Thomas from Miami, Fla., to 
the Green Hills church, 105 W. College 
Ave., Enterprise, Ala. 

William C. Dinwiddie from Atlanta, Ga., 
to the First church, 250 Belle Ave., 
Brooksville, Fla. 

Paul S. Van Dyke, formerly of Ruidoso, 
N. Mex., has been honorably retired and 
is now at 6533 S. Sycamore St., New 
Braunfels, Texas. 

Charles G. Burton, former evangelist 
in Southwest Texas Presbytery, is now 
pastor of the newly organized St. Andrew 
church, El Paso, Texas. 

John L. Fain, Jr., of the Bethany 
church, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., will move 
to 1504 Debbie St., Kannapolis, N. C., 
March 1, from which point he will engage 
in evangelistic and Bible teaching work. 

Earl F. Thompson has retired on ac- 
count of illness and pastoral relations 
with the Spencer, N. C., church have been 
dissolved. 

Robert R. Shepperson, formerly of Fair- 
banks, La., is taking post-graduate work 
at Austin Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Bonneau H. Dickson, who has been 
home missions executive of Atlanta (Ga.) 
Presbytery, has been named executive 
secretary of the same presbytery. 

Dawes B. Graybeal, formerly of Pine 
Hall, N. C., has become pastor of the Ben- 
salem and Eagle Springs, N. C., churches. 

Leighton McKeithen, Jr., has resigned 
as executive secretary of Fayetteville 
(N. C.) Presbytery in order to accept a 
call to the Elkin, N. C., church. 


United Presbyterian, USA 
J. Hayden Laster from New Johnson- 
ville, Tenn., to 202 Post Rd., McMinnville, 
Tenn. 
McCormick Seminary graduates (1960): 
John R. Johnson, Bath church, 4833 Pow- 


ell Rd., Dayton 24, Ohio; Philip H. Muir, 
Walden and Sloan Village churches, 2065 
Bailey Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 

David A. Campbell from Collingswood, 
N. J., to assistant pastor of Westminster 
church, 801 Second St., S. Austin, Minn. 

William J. Steele from Keewatin, Minn., 
to the Hallock, Minn., and Northcote 
churches. 


DEATHS 

Mrs. Charles L. (Alice McLain) Power, 
64, died Jan. 17 as the result of a car 
truck collision in Memphis, Tenn. Dr, 
and Mrs. Power were returning to their 
home in nearby Bartlett, after attending 
a meeting of North Mississippi (now St, 
Andrews) Presbytery. Dr. Power was in- 
jured in the wreck and is recuperating 
in the Methodist Hospital in Memphis. 
Until his retirement six years ago he was 
pastor in Sardis, Miss. 

William F. Rogers, 79, died Jan. 17 in | 
a Warren, Ark., hospital. He was pastor | 
in Warren 1915-31, retiring after serving § 
in Newport, 1948-52. 


UPUSA COEMAR 

Katharina van Brimmelen, a theology 
graduate who directs a Protestant lay- 
training academy near Zwolle, Holland, is 
in this country for one year serving as 
a consultant under sponsorship of the UP- 
USA Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations. She will lead a lay-train- 
ing program in the Indianola church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for three months, with oth- 
er assignments in different parts of the 
country to follow. 

Gustav Bam of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, Capetown, South Africa, is here | 
for five months in a parish-to-parish pro- 
gram under UPUSA COEMAR. He will 
be chiefly in Westminster church, Okla 
homa City. 


UPPER ROOM CITATION 

Ralph W. Sockman, Christ church, 
Methodist in New York for 44 years, and 
nationally known radio preacher, will re 
ceive the Upper Room Citation for 1961. 
The citation is given annually “for out- 
standing contributions to world Christian 
fellowship.” 
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Coeducational Junior College 
An Affiliated Presbyterian College 
Liberal Arts—Business Education—Music 
Terminal] Courses—Business and Church Secretary 
Total Cost $805—Liberal Scholarships 
Calvin Grier Davis, Presidenc 
Box O, Montreat, N.C. 
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Christian Education Is the 
Highest Education 
Marshall Woodson, President 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Fully ae 
credited. High standards. Small classes. Preparation for 
advanced academic work; specific vocational training. 
« Basic Liberal Arts « Voice ¢ Piano 
¢ Terminal Business Education 
Dorms. Scholarships. Endowed. Rate 


e« Organ 
Established 1856. 
$794. 


John P. Montgomery, President 
Mitchell College, Statesville, North Carolina 
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Second Semester Begins 
Summer Schools Begin 
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